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father, W. H. Bragg, for their remarkable work in connection with
X-rays and their reflections from crystals. W. L. Bragg was ably
supported by J. A. Gray, H. L. Cooke, C. G. Darwin, H. Robinson,
A. S. Russell, E. N. da C. Andrade, J. West and others.
Rutherford tried to get scientific men into such positions as would
be most beneficial to the successful progress of the War. Unfortunately
J. Chadwick was working with Geiger in Berlin when the War broke
out and he had the misfortune to be interned at Ruhleben for the whole
duration of the War. With two others he fixed up a little laboratory,
with a very sensitive string galvanometer, and they conducted experi-
ments on radioactivity as German prisoners, Chadwick wrote (14 Sept.
1915) from Ruhleben: "I was in the middle of the experiments on beta
rays when the war broke out", and he reported that Geiger and Hahix
were still all right.
A. B. Wood, who saw much of Rutherford in connection with the
anti-submarine work, has written:
It might have been supposed that a man like Rutherford could not
easily * switch over' from atoms to submarines. No doubt such a change
required a great effort on his part, but he was equal to it, and tackled the
problem with his customary energy. He studied under-water acoustics,
about which little was known, in a special tank he had constructed^,
the ground floor of his laboratory at Manchester. His early work in mis
laboratory with Broca tubes, diaphragms, microphones and various
under-water senders and receivers demanded tests under service con-
ditions. From November, 1915, onwards, a constant stream of ideas
and instruments was sent to the sea research Station at Hawkcraig,
Aberdour, to be tested on trawlers and submarines. At the same time
he continued his university work and made frequent visits to London
for meetings of the Board of Invention and Research. He particularly
enjoyed his visits to Aberdour, where the sea air and work on ships
acted like a tonic. When he took a few days' rest, after six months'
work, he was followed by a deluge of letters from the Board. Professor
W. H. Bragg took charge of the Station at Hawkcraig and Rutherford
was a frequent and very welcome visitor. He was always brimming
over with suggestions, and sometimes impatient with delays in obtaining
ships for his experiments.